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LOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
SEPTEMBER 4ru, 5rn, 6TH, AND 71TH, 1877, 


Principal Singers at present engaged : 
Mr E. LLOYD 


Mr CUMMINGS, 
Mr MAYBRIOK, 


Mop.ie ALBANI, 
Miss ADELA VERNON, 
Mpmr SOPHIE LOWE, 


Miss BERTHA GRIFFITHS, AND 
AND Mr SANTLEY. 
Moe PATEY. ' 
Conductor... Mr C. H. Lioyp. 


IN THE CATHEDRAL. 

On TuESDAY, at 1.45, Mendelssohn's Elijah. 

On WEDNESDAY, at 11,30, Bach’s Pussion (8t Matthew), Beethoven's Engedi, 

On WEDNESDAY evening, at 7.30, Haydn’s Creation, Mendelssohn’s St Paul, 

On TuuRsDAY, at 11.30, Ayrie (Luard Selby), Brahms’ Requiem, Wesley's 

“ Wilderness,” Hymn of Praise, 

On Faipay, at 11.30, Handel’s Messiah, 

Ohoral Service Daily, and Special Service on Friday evening, 

Grand Concerts at the Shire Hall on Tuesday and Thursday evenings, 

Programmes and tickets at Mr E. Nest’s, Westgate Street, Gloucester, 
GBeat WESTERN RAILWAY. 

GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, SEPT. 4ru To 71H. 

On each day of the Festival First, Second, and Third Class RETURN TICKETS, 
at SINGLE FARES for the Double Journey, available for One Day only, will be 
issued to holders of Festival Tickets to GLOUCESTER, from Paddington at 6.0a.m., 


Slough 6,30, Reading 7.5, Didcot 7.45, Shrivenham 8,40, and Swindon 9.5 a.m. 
For further particulars see special bills, 
J. GRIERSON, General Manager. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Cinver the Direction of Messrs. A. and S. Gatti. 


EVERY EVENING AT EIGHT, 
Signor ARDITI. 











Conductor... 


ARTISTS. 
Mdlle MARIA DERIVIS, Mdlle LUCIA RAJMONDI. 
Mdlle GIUDITTA CELEGA, and Mad. ROSE HERSEE. 
Signor GIANINI, Signor MEDICA. 
Mdlle PomMMEREUL ee os ia eee oe ... Violinist. 
Mdlle DEBILLEMONT ... Be ide oe oa .. Pianist 
Mr Howarp REYNOLDS na ue se vee Cornet-i-Pistons. 
M. ANTOINE BouMAN ... ne Pe as eee Violoncellist. 
BAND OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS under the direction of 
Mr FRED. GODFREY. 
Leader... ...... be .. Mr A. BURNETT. 
Accompanist ... ... M. MARLOIS. 


WEDNESDAY next, MOZART NIGHT. Frrpay next, ENGLISH NIGHT. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 

M. HENRI KETTEN Pri oe et oe ide 
Mdlle MOISSET (First Appearance in England) Sah ied ine 
M. MAUREL (the celebrated Primo-Baritone of the Royal Italian 
Gpere, Covent Garden) will make his first appearance at these 
once! ae 4 A i we el 


DECORATIONS BY DAYES & CANEY. 


REFRESHMENTS BY MESSRS GATTI, OF THE ROYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY, 
ADELAIDE STREET, STRAND. 


PROMENADE, ONE SHILLING, 
Box Office open Daily from Ten till Five, 
Manager, Me J, RUSSELL, 


Sept. 8. 
Bept. 15. 


Sept. 22. 








MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1877, 
TOWN HALL, LEEDS. 


WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, axp SATURDAY, 
September 19th, 29th, 21st, and 22nd, 1877. 


Conductor ew! coon oY abc 5 cen:sy Sain teat gaat a 
Principal Vocalists, 
ANI, 
Mdme EDITH WYNNE, Mrs OSGOOD, 
Mdme PATEY, 


Mdlle REDEKER, Mrs MUDIE-BOLINGBROKE, 
Mr EDWARD LLOYD, Mr WM. SHAKESPEAR 


Mr SANTLEY, 
Mr CECIL TOVEY, and Signor FOLI. 
BAND and OHORUS of 400 PERFORMERS. 


Organist—Dr Spark. Chorus Master—Mr BroveuTon. 

OUTLINE PROGRAMMES—WEDNESDAY, Elijah, Evening: The Fire King (new 
Cantata), by Walter Austin; and Miscellaneous Selection. THURSDAY: 
Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Nacht; Beethoven’s Symphony (No, 8); and Miscel- 
laneous. Evening: Solomon. Fripay: Joseph, by G. A, Macfarren (written for 
this Festival). Evening: Raff’s Symphony in G minor; and Miscellaneous. 
SATURDAY: Bach’s Magnificat in D ; Mozart’s Requiem ; and Beethoven’s Mount 


of Olives, 
PR SEATS and GALLERY TICKETS (Reserved) at the FrsrTivaL 
FFICES, 
Serial Ticket for the seven performances (transferable) ...£5 0s. 
Single Ticket, morning ... 0... 00 ee. eee wee woe 
Dit evening ... cm ee eer eS 
SECOND RESERVED SEAT TICKETS only at Hopkinson BroTHErs & Co., 
Commercial Street. 
Morning ... ove a ove vee a eee --- 10s. 6d. 
Evening ... i ae ais <a at an - Se 
FULL FESTIVAL PROGRAMMES may be had gratis at the FesTivaL 
OrFIces, and at the Music beens Ww, ATKINSON 
FRED. R. SPARK, { Hon Secs, 
Festival Offices, Great George Street (Town Hall), Leeds. 


| Fc Aa ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


LEEDS 








Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc., Cantab. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, 17th September, 
and terminate on SATURDAY, 15th December. 
Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the Institution on Thursday, 13th September, at Eleven o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF KXMUSIC. 
STERNDALE BENNETT SCHOLARSHIP.—A COMPETITION for the 
Residue of Two Terms of the above ge g will be held at the Institution on 
Frrpay, 14th September, at Ten o'clock. Full particulars to be obtained at the 
Academy. Names of intending candidates to be sent to the Secretary on or 
before Saturday, 8th September. By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


“WHEN THE CRIMSON SUN WAS LOW.” 


NEW SONG BY 


LOUISA GRAY. 
Price 4s, 
London: ORAMER & Co., 201, Regent Street, W. 


By the same Composer, “ After so I Long,” “My White Rose,” ‘Ronald 
and I,” &., &ec. 


“ine HOURS AT HAME.”—Sr James's Hatt, Twelve 
Nights only, commencing Monpay, 24th September. prey Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday at Eight. Mr KENNEDY, the Scottish 
Vocalist, will give his entertainments on the SONGS OF SCOTLAND, assisted 
by the following members of his family:—Miss Helen Kennedy, Soprano; Miss 
Marjory Kennedy, Contralto ; Mr David Kennedy, Tenor: obert Kennedy, 
Tenor; Mr James Kennedy, Baritone, Obange of each evening, 
Tickets, 38, 29, and le,, at Austin’s, and principal , 
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Prcornrs (of Milan) DEPOT, 23, CHARLES STREET, 
MrippLesEx Hospital, Lonpon, W. Be 
Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
and post free 


All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 





Ricorp1'’s GRAND CATALOGUE, containing nearly 50,000 of his own publications, 
5s. net. 


HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 1878.—Professors of 





Music, Vocalists, Secretaries, and Conductors of Musical Societies, Instru- | 


ment Makersand Dealers, Musicsellers, &c., whose names have not hitherto 
appeared in the MUSICAL DIRECTORY, or who have changed address since 
the last issue, are requested to communicate to the Publishers forthwith, that 
printed forms for the proper insertion of particulars may be duly forwarded to 
them, RupDALL, Carte & Co., 20, Charing Cross, London, 





WEET VILLAGE BELLS. Poetry by the late Drsmonp 

Ryan. Sung by Mdme Christine Nilsson at her Concert in St James’s Hall. 
The music by J. W. Davison. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. . 
ah VILLAGE BELLS. Poetry by the late Drsmonp 

Ryan. Music by J. W. Davison. Sung by Mdme Zaré Thalberg at the 
Floral Hall Concerts (Royal Italian Opera). 
Davison, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Price 4s. London: DUNCAN 


WEET VILLAGE BELLS. Poetry by the late Drsmonp 
Ryan. Music by J. W. Davison. Sung by Mdlle Sophie Léwe at the 
Monday Popular Concerts, Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co.,, 
244, Regent Street, W. 
i} R T. HARPER’S TOUR in the Provinces will continue 
during the Autumn and Winter. Vocalists—Miss Agnes Larkcom, Miss 
Marion Severn, Mr Kenningham, Mr Thurley Beale. Solo Trumpet—Mr Harper. 
Solo Pianoforte—Mr Fountain Meen. The above artists can be engaged for 
oratorios and miscellaneous concerts.—Address 5, Brecknock Crescent, N.W. 


\ ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT (who, in consequence of the 
4 great success she met with last Wednesday evening at Mdme Liebhart’s 
Grand Concerts, will make her second appearance T0-NIGHT at the Agricultural 
Hall), will play, by general desire, DéHLER’s GRANDE FANTAISIE on 
**GUILLAUME TELL,”—38, Oakley Square. 


\ R WELBYE-WALLACE will sing Ieyacr Grsone’s 
last most: successful Serenade, ‘‘ MY LADY SLEEPS,” and Signor Trro 
Marret’s “ RITA,” at his provincial engagements during the autumn. 




















“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
| R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” this evening and on Monday 
evening next, at the Agricultural Hall, Islington. 





‘a 7 ° 

LEXANDRA MUSICAL BOX (Title Protected and 
Registered). Ornamental wood case, machine made, with the following 
13 popular Melodies and Tunes :—Safe in the Arms of Jesus—Jesus of Nazareth 
passeth by—Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn—Lo, He Comes with Clouds—Home, 
Sweet Home—The Minstrel Boy—Auld Lang Syne—The Keel Row—My Little 
Bunch of Roses—Tommy, make room for your Uncle—Fair Shines the Moon to- 
night-—Silver Threads among the Gold—The Union Jack of Old England. For- 
warded, securely packed and carriage paid, to any address on receipt of a 
Post-office Order, value 3s. 8d., payable at General Post-office to Joun Lewis 

& Co., 122, Wick Road, Hackney, N.E. 





Just Published. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECE BY MADAME OURY. 
“ CONSOLATION.” 


Easy of execution, but melodious and effective. Price 4s. ; Half-price Cash 
or Stamps. 

“‘We wonder who has not, inthe hour of trouble, more than once derived 
comfort from the sweet sounds such as David must have used to mollify the 
troubled spirit of Saul. What better name, then, to give a graceful strain of 
peaceful melody, such as must convey to the sorrowing heart feelings of rest and 


sympathy, than ‘Consolation’? Such is the title of a charming new piano- 
forte composition by that indefatigable and prolific writer, Mdme Oury ; prolific 
indeed, for the piece bears no lower an Opus number than 185. tts flow of 


peaceful melody, enhanced by the delicacy and variety of the accom niment, 
and harmonised in the masterly style of A eaperiehend writer, well fulfils the 
object of the title. In every sense of the word is ‘Consolation’ an admirable 
piece of music, and it must rank among Mdme Oury’s best efforts of the kind. 
As a morceau de salon it is of moderate difficulty, and of sufficient brilliance to 
display the capacities of a proficient performer. The composition is dedicated to 
Mrs Graver-Browne, of Morley Hall, and published by Messrs Paterson & Sons, 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c.” 





PATERSON & SONS, 27, GEORGE STREET. 





“MARY, DEAR.” 


“\PARY, DEAR.” Sung with great success by Mr Gerard 
Coventry at the Granville Marina, h 
Davison, 244, Regent Street, W, 


Price 3s, Published by Duncan 











OICES WANTED.—Sopranos, Contraltos, Tenors, and 

Basses. Excellent opportunity for advancement on the Lyric Stage, Some 

knowledge of music indispensable. Address ‘‘Musicus,” Oramer & Oo., 
201, Regent Street. 


“ SITUATION WANTED. 


| WANTED, by a Young Man who has had 30 years’ expe- 


rience, a SITUATION in the Wholesale Department of the Music Trade 
in London. Address ‘‘H. W.,” care of Messrs Junoan Davison & Oo., 


244, Regent Street, W. 


DUCATION IN FRANCE,.—A Medical Man, residing 

at Boulogne-sur-Mer, has Vacancies for TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 

who would reside with his family and attend the Collége Municipal, which is an 

institution under the University of France. For Terms, References, &c., apply 
to 8. A. O., Boulogne-sur-Mer, France. 


TALIAN LANGUAGE.—Signor CONTI (a Tuscan) 
teaches ITALIAN either for Public Examinations or Simple Pronunciation. 
His pupils have more than doubled the necessary marks to qualify. Visits any 
direction of London, Address at any date, 19, Sloane Terrace, Sloane 
Square, 


IGNOR BONETTI begs to announce his departure from 

London for a short period. All communications respecting ENGAGE- 

MENTS for Opera, Concerts or Lessons can be addressed to Signor Bongrti, 
Poste-restante, Milan, Italy. 


N R WILLIAM COURTNEY and Mdme LOUISE GAGE 
4 


(Mrs CouRTNEY) beg to announce that during their stay in Italy all letters 
olland Road, Ken- 








respecting ENGAGEMENTS, &c., must be addressed to 17, 
sington. 


i} DLLE IDA CORANT having returned to Town, requests 
that all communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Opera or Concert 


be addressed to her Agent, Mr W. B. avison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


\ DME EMILIE GREY (Solo Harpist, Italian Opera 
s\ Concerts, &c., &c.) requests that all Communications as to Concerts, &e., 
may be addressed to her at her residence, 47, Charlewood Street, Pimlico, 8.W., 
or to the Musical World Office, 244, Regent Street, London. 


EALEY, care of Messrs 





\ Rk SHAKESPEARE begs to announce his Removal to 
pt 


Melody, by Cartt ZoELLER, will be sung every evening during the 
week, at the Mohawk Minstrels’ Entertainment, Agricultural Hall. 


THEORY OF MUSIC. 


Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the Princess LOUISE (Marchioness of Lorne), 


By LOUISA GIBSON, 
(Professor of Music at the Plymouth High School for Girls.) 





Now Ready. 
A SECOND BOOK 
AND 
A THIRD BOOK. 
BEING A CONTINUATION OF 
A FIRST BOOK 

On the Theory of Music, written for the use of Schools, and for Students prepar- 
ing for the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, 

‘‘A FIRST BOOK” has already reached the fourth edition ; it is highly'com- 
mended by Dr G. A. Macfarren, Sir J. Benedict, Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, &c. ; and is 
adopted at the South London Musical Training College, the Nottingham Music 
School, and in many High Schools, &c., in London and the Provinces, 

Price, boards, 3s. ; stiff paper, 2s. ; postage, 2d. 
Lonpo 


iN: 
WEEKES & CO.; NOVELLO & 0O.; WHITTAKER & OO, 
AND OF THE AUTHOR, 13, SEATON TERRACE, PLYMOUTH. 


“VOLE MON OISEAU.” 
PENSEE FUGITIVE POUR PIANO. 
Par IGNACE GIBSONE. 


STANLEY Lucas, WeBER, & Co., 84, New Bond Street. 








BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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GERTRUDE ELIZABETH MARA. 
Pictures from the Life of the first German Operatic Singer. 
By W. Lacxowrrz.* 
Il, 
(Continued from page 569.) 

Musical matters at that time in Germany were entirely swayed 
by Italian opera. Not only to Germany, but toall parts of Europe, 
did Italy send forth her art-versed sons and daughters. Italy was 
then regarded as the high school, properly speaking, of music, as 
of sculpture and painting. Whoever wished to achieve anything 
in his own country had to prove he had studied in Italy. Other- 
wise he was held of no account. It was more especially the pupils 
of the so-called Neapolitan school who helped Italian music to this 
unconditional supremacy ; and it cannot be denied that the school 
in question had really produced masters of great eminence. We 
will here mention, besides Scarlatti, only Francesco Durante, 
Leonardo Leo, Nicolo Porpora—Farinelli’s master—Pergolese, 
Jomelli, Piccini, Sacchini, Traetta, and Paisiello. These eminent 
men were certainly not to blame because, in course of time, the 
outward accessaries began to overweigh the internal substance ; 
that a period of general deterioration set in; and that, instead of 
being the fruit of a progressive system of development in a talented 
brain, the act of composing an opera was a mere speculation, the 
result of simple machinery set in motion to order. The machinery, 
however, did its duty. It brought the composer fame, profitable 
places, and princely presents. These were the sole objects at which 
he aimed ; art.as such was quite a secondary matter, and necessarily 
so, for the princely customers and sovereigns he served did not 
want art-pleasures; they desired amusement for the senses, and 
with such it was the first object of opera to supply them. Brilliant 
scenery, marvellous mechanical effects, gorgeous processions, sweet 
melodies, and beautiful female singers, together with the sensually 
intoxicating tones and virtuosity of the castrati—all had to be 
combined to make opera what it ought to be. The Italian opera 
which then ruled supremely everywhere turned on one single point: 
love-making, nothing but love-making. It had little of the drama, 
or indeed of aught like action about it ; it was merely a vehicle for 
spectacle, in which music as music was but a secondary considera- 
tion, while the mounting of the piece and the virtuosity of the 
singers constituted the first. Musical art was restricted to the com- 
poser’s writing the greatest possible number of airs for the leading 
lady and the first singer, who were always rivals—airs in which 
both could exhibit all their artistic skill. As fora passing situation 
or a gleam of truth—who ever thought of such trifles? It was the 
singers, male and female, the machinery and the scenery, which 
made up the entire substance of the opera. The heads of Italian- 
German opera, also, Johann Adolf Hasse in Dresden, and Carl 
Heinrich Graun in Berlin, followed strictly in the paths 
struck out by the Italians. If German feeling peeped 
forth now and then, the instances of it were only shooting 
stars, and possessed no importance. Italian opera became 
more and more vapid. The once so proud stream, flowing 
through smiling meadows, had terminated in a scanty desert, and 
crept along only with difficulty to its goal. German art, I may 
here parenthetically observe, pursued totally different paths. It 
might be inspired by Italian art, when the latter was flourishing, 
but it could not rise from the ruins of that art. At the time of 
which we are speaking, however, Italian opera was still exclusively 
dominant. In every large city all musical life revolved around 
Italian music alone—and such was the case in Leipsic, also, though 
other influences managed to assert themselves to a certain degree 
there, as Leipsic was somewhat distant from Dresden, the seat of 
the opera. With the termination of the Seven Years’ War, the 
so-called “Grand Concerts” had once more sprung into life under 
the direction of Johann Adam Hiller. They were intended to 
introduce to the public the best instrumental and vocal works. 
Fach concert consisted of two parts. The first part comprised a 
symphony—an overture, as we should now call it—an aria, a 
concerto, a divertissement for several instruments, sometimes a 
quartet, and sometimes a solo or a chorus from an opera; in the 
second part, another symphony, an air, and, to wind up, a piece for 
the entire orchestra, were given. All these compositions were 
selected with the greatest care, and well rehearsed, every piece 
being fully explained in all its details to the executants. Thus it 


* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, 











came to pass that the concerts quickly obtained an exceptional 
reputation, extending far beyond the walls of Leipsic, and this 
reputation they owed to their “Father Hiller.” This worthy 
man’s portrait greets us from his own biographical sketches, which 
render perfectly intelligible the love and respect he enjoyed among 
his pupils and the public. How different is the expression of his 
face from that characterising the stern features of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, his great predecessor as Cantor at St Thomas's 
School, though Hiller did not, it is true, fill the post till many 
years after Bach’s decease. Bach was already dead when Hiller 
went as a student to Leipsic. This Johann Adam Hiller is a 
strange figure, but he is the more important, because, though 
living in the very palmiest days of Italian art-supremacy, and 
penetrated with the deepest respect for Italian masters, he was the 
father and founder of German operetta. -The first impulse was 
given by Koch, a Leipsic theatrical manager. This person had a 
comic subject taken from the English and arranged by an author 
called Christian Felix Weisse, as early as 1752, and a musician, 
named Standfuss, wrote the music for it. Under the title: Der 
Teufel ist los oder die verwandelten Wether (The Devil is let loose, 
or the Women Transformed), the piece, with a second part, Der 
lustige Schuster (The Merry Cobbler), proved extremely successful. 
In consequence of the war, it soon disappeared, however, from 
publicity, not cropping up again till 1765. Weisse remodelled it, 
and wrote seme fresh songs, the setting of which was entrusted to 
Adam Hiller. The latter displayed such felicitous skill, and took 
such interest in this new kind of stage composition, that he tried 
his own hand upon some books by Schiebeler. But the notion of 
an original German Singspiel (singing-piece, piece interspersed 
with songs) was first awakened with full force in Weisse by the 
movements to which opera buffa had given rise in Paris, and, to 
ensure the notion’s speedily bearing fruit, he allied himself 
with Adam Hiller. It was thus that the operettas of Lottchen am 
Hofe, Die Liebe auf dem Lande, Die Jagd, Der Erntekranz, and 
many others, sprang into existence. And this happened at a 
period when no male or even female German singer could be found 
on the German stage. What was thought in musical circles of the 
matter, even after Hiller’s operettas enjoyed the most general 
approbation of the public will be best seen from a letter written by 
Reichardt, who observes: “With regard to the representation of 
the operettas, I will simply say thus much: I have invariably pitied 
the composer with all my heart for taking the trouble to write any 
more than street ballads for such singers ; whenever there was one 
of Hiller’s airs, full of noble sentiment and expression, I pictured 
him to myself singing it, full of warm feeling, to me at the piano, 

and then had to listen to the singing of that big-mouthed, 

screeching woman and the watchman’s voice of the lover.” Adam 

Hiller is even a still more important figure than he would have 

been, from the fact of his having remedied this evil as well as 

others. It is he who formed the first great German women 

singers, such as Gertrude Schmihling and Corona Schriter, who 

were eventually able not merely to compete with Italian singers of 

their own sex, but victoriously to drive them off the field. 

Gertrude Schmiihling went to this remarkable man, who no sooner 

perceived her great vocal talent than he firmly resolved to under- 

take the task of training it. The father’s avaricious plans formed, 

it is true, no inconsiderable obstacle; in Hiller’s opinion a great 
deal, nay, almost everything, was wanting to complete the young 
vocalist’s education, while, according to the view taken by her 
father, she required no more instruction, but simply an introduc- 
tion to the musical world. As concerns the girl herself, she was 
already sufficiently sensible to entertain grave doubts of her own 
capabilities, She had heard singers enough to know that she was 
no particularly shining light. The separation of father and 
daughter was, therefore, the principal condition, if the plan was.to 
come to anything. But this was difficult of accomplishment, for 
even Gertrude’s firm refusal to follow her father one step more on 
the path hitherto pursued, remained without effect. Paternal 
tyranny was not overcome till Gertrude promised to allow her 
father a fixed annual sum. Whence, however, was she to obtain 
it? Father Hiller hit upon ascheme. The encouragement with 
which his concerts had met enabled him to engage her as leading 
vocalist with a fixed salary. This had the desired result. Old 
Schmihling at length yielded, and handed his daughter over 
unconditionally to her new teacher, 

(To be continued.) 
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Richard Wagner's Stage-Festibal Play.* 


Heretofore it has been held sovereign law, in an opera text, to 
compress the action as much as possible; because, through the 
greater space which the music by its very nature always occupies, 
the progress of the work must drag somewhat in any case. 
Now whether what is sung consists of recitatives, arias, or duets, 
etc., or of unmelodic “ infinite melody ;” whether the orchestra is 
treated only as an accompaniment, or as a principal person in the 
conversation; whether the centre of gravity be placed in the 
human voices or in the instruments, always the word sung 
demands more time than the work spoken. Hence in a good 
libretto all that is unessential, all unnecessary repetitions had to 
be excluded, while reflections and philosophical inquiries had to be 
renounced as far as possible. But Wagner, we know, will write 
no operas in the traditional sense; so all these rules never trouble 
him. The drama of the future, therefore, has become a drama of 
long-windedness for the present. Such never ending, wearisome, 
indifferent jabberers, chewing over and over what is already 
familiar, the stage has never seen except in the Ring des Nilelun- 
gen; never was the action dragged out to such length; or, to the 
dismay of the hearers, expanded to such breadth through unessen- 
tial and uninteresting episodes; never was a public and its claims 
to artistic enjoyment so recklessly disregarded and kept upon the 
rack, as here. Often have we heard the text-book of the 
Nibelungen Ring celebrated as a master-work of dramatic poetry. 
But it was by those who knew it only from reading it. The 
reading of a play very often produces a wholly different, even an 
opposite effect from its performance on the stage. Readers of the 
Wagner poems might feel no shock at many faults in them, 
which to the public, present at the representations, were intoler- 
able. One who was never weary of praising the book, must have 
been of another mind after attending the performance. A 
judgment on the text or music for an opera is only possible after 
its right to live has been tested on the stage. And just as little 
as from a book, can an authoritative judgment pass upon an opera 
from a pianoforte arrangement or a score. Poetry and music 
singly, each in and for itself, may appear excellent, yet both 
united fail of all effect. 

The song as such, the voice part, in the Nibelungen Trilogy, is like- 
wise a monstrosity, a brutal mockery of all that the world has 
hitherto recognised as beautiful and desirable. It throws us back 
at once three centuries, into the time when the first attempts at 
Opera were made. These too consisted solely of recitatives. But 
the singing voice, not enslaved and crushed by the instrumenta- 
tion, was at least able to predominate a perfected declamation, a 
simple Cantilena, satisfying to the ear, a natural and unconstrained 
conduct of the parts, was even then regarded as the composer's 
most important task. And notwithstanding, when we read, in 
the enthusiastic descriptions of these performances, that an 
Italian public at the end of the sixteenth century listened to the 
Music Dramas (this designation also is an old one) of Caccini, 
Peri, and Monteverde in the highest rapture, we can scarcely 
believe it. These Dramas per musica, sung in the stilo rappresen- 
tativo or recitativo, certainly bored the hearers then, as much as 
the Trilogy has bored us to-day; the reports of such proceedings 
were just as deceptive, as many which were sent out to all the 
world from Bayreuth; and the great mass of the seventeenth 
century, in its opinions and expressions about Art, was just as 
much terrorised and tricked into a hypocritical enthusiasm, as 
that of the nineteenth, while in its heart it certainly thought 
quite otherwise. 

But not only do we see ourselves transported back to these 
beginnings of dramatic efforts. Wagner's treatment of the voice 
parts resembles in a fearful manner that of the Madrigalists of 
Orlando Lasso’s time. Then it was the practice to print vocal 
works in several parts under the title: “‘To be sung or used on 
instruments,” One could,'for example, set a five-part song with three 
voice parts and two instruments, or with one voice part and four 
instruments, according as the fitting voices or instruments were 
available. This barbaric manner of song writing is what Wagner 
has brought back to us; for his voice parts are in fact only 
middle parts, without independent personality, only made to fit as 
well as may be into the thematic wild beast hunt of the orchestra, 
Drop out the part of Wotan altogether, or let a bass trombone 


* From Dwight's Journal ¢ of Music. 

















blow it, the effect will be all the same, and the singer not be 
missed a moment. * 

As a further musical absurdity, it must be mentioned, that the 
ideal contents (the musical subject matter) of the Trilogy reduces 
itself to an immense number of leading motives (Leit-motiven), 


| which float up and down and cross one another in the orchestra, 


incessantly, as if caught in a process of fermentation. Down in 
that “mystical abyss” it boils as in a witches’ cauldron; down 
there, in fact, you have to seek for the main matter; but the 
attention is continually drawn thereby away from the action and 
to mere accessories. And, as a further consequence of this 
arrangement, the musical interest, to which there is less and less that 
is new offered as the work goes on, and which sees itself continually 
referred to the same old motives, towards the end grows weaker 
and weaker, till it finally dies out. But what musical enjoyment 
has a hearer, who cannot understand and follow the leading 
motives at all?+ If, poetically, the Gétterdimmerung is the most 
successful part of the Trilogy, musically it is the weakest and 
most tiresome, the poorest in invention, since it is made up 
almost exclusively of old and long since played out phrases. Of all 
Wagner's vagaries this on the field of the Leit-motiv is the most 
unfortunate; for in no way could he more evidently betray the 
weakness of his creative power to the world, than through this 
helpless mania of wishing to enchain a theatre public with tone- 
figures which for the most part say nothing, and which keep 


| repeating themselves through four long evenings ? 


Not less pernicious than the musical are the scenic innovations— 
with the exception of the removal of the prompter’s box. The 
excessive importance attached to decorations, machinery, and 
effects of light, is oppressive and unartistic; and the darkened 
auditorium is a worthy side-piece to the underground orchestra. 
The Rheingold and Walkiive have always made a certain effect in 
the Munich performances ; in Bayreuth by the second evening the 
exhaustion and satiety were universal. Whence came it? In 
Munich, during the intolerable length of the representation, one 
could at least occupy himself with his surroundings, with his 
fellow-sufferers ; but in Bayreuth every help was cut off. There, 
if one found not a mild comforter in sleep, he could only count in 
despair the bald pates which glimmered faintly through the deep 
twilight of the auditorium. { 

(T7'o be continued. ) 


——9———— 


THE MUSIC OF HEAVEN.* 
3orne down by the cares of the world, and opprest 
In mind as in body, I laid me to rest ; 

The exquisite couch and the stillness profound 
| Well promised to hush me to slumber as sound. 
But that fickle Somnus, of whom the control 
Seems but to the cottager given, 

Denied me his boon, till, like balm to the soul, 
There came the sweet music of heaven. 





I lay in a trance ;—oft a clear, silv’ry note 

| On the vast sea of ether so softly would float ; 

And lower and fainter ’twould melt in the skies, 
Then quickly return, and majestic’ly rise. | 

| I listen'd enthrall’d to the harmony grand, | 

As it echoed through infinite space ;— 

The whirlwind which sweeps from the desert its sand | 

Is a zephyr compared in the race. | 

} 


Alternately swelling exultant and gay, 

And then in rich cadences dying away ; 

As billows upheaved from an ocean of sound 
Roll proudly afar, and a ripple is found. 

I rose with a feeling ef thankful delight 

To Him who such solace had given, 

Who had wafted my spirit from earth that night 
To hear the sweet music of heaven. 


* Copyright. F. H. Dawson. 





* This by no means applies to Siegfried, to Briinhilde, to Siegmund, to 
Loge, to Mime, to the “ Rhine-daughters,” &c. Our author is really too 


| elever.—D. Jp 


+ That is not Wagner's fault. 
t This is impertinent. I am bald, and yet was wide awake, and interested 
from beginning to end.—@. 49. 
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dobn Hullay Speaks. 

[REPORT FOR THE YeAR 1876, By Joun Hutian, Esa., INspecror 
or Music, ON THE EXAMINATION IN Music oF THE STUDENTS 
or TRAINING COLLEGES IN GREAT Brirary. } 

My Lorps,—I beg leave to submit to your Lordships my report on 
the training colleges of Great Britain for the year 1876, the fifth I 
have had the honour to lay before you since my appointment as 
Inspector of Music. 

One college (Aberdeen Free Church, for schoolmistresses) has been 
added to the number of those I inspected last year, making, in 
England and Wales, 40, and in Scotland 7, four of which latter Sa 
departments for students of both sexes, raising the whole number 
practically to 51, The number of students, with a few exceptions all 
of the second year, presented for examination has been unprece- 
dentedly large, 1,964, being 116 in excess of the largest number, 1,848, 
of any former year—that of 1874. 

Though the quality of the instruction given in the colleges 
continues to improve, and the number of sladent who take advan- 
tage of it to increase, I regret having again to record that there is no 
sensible decrease in the number of those who enter them without 
any musical skill or science whatever, and that even of those who 
know something of the art the accomplishment of the majority is Very 
small indeed. Of the 1,964 students, the majority of whom had 
been pupil-teaehers, 803 reported themselves as having entered their 
colleges wholly ignorant of music. All that need now be said—not 
for the first time—in respect to this is, that the majority of these 
unprepared students can only be enabled to teach children to sing 
from notes ‘‘ satisfactorily ” by a sacrifice of time which the colleges 
are unable to make, and by an amount of labour on the part of the 
students which it is unreasonable to expect should be long sustained. 
The musical knowledge needed for this may be attainable at any age, 
and it is often attained in a very short time ; but the musical skill, 
or rather the power of associating musical symbols with musical 
sounds is a power the difficulty of attaining which—altogether 
unconnected with the particular symbols employed—increases with 
every year of our lives, This association is easy for children, diffi- 
cult for ‘‘ young persons,” and all but impossible for those in and 
beyond middle life. Being the basis of all real musical accomplish- 
ment, it is easy to see how important it is that it be attempted—and 
if attempted it will generally be acquired—early. I am not without 
hope that the practical examinations in music of candidates for 
admission into training colleges recently instituted will do something 
to raise the standard of skill among such candidates. Iam more 
sanguine concerning the future preparation of pupil-teachers by 
means of the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses who have left the 
training colleges during the last few years. But the only certain 
remedy for this evil, to which I have so often referred, is the more 
general real teaching of singing in elementary schools, a subject on 
which I shall venture to peak at greater length presently. To 
return for a moment to that immediately before us. 

The difference between the prepared and the unprepared students 
has been more strikingly brought before me this year than on any 
former occasion by an anxious musical instructor, who poignantly 
expressed his regret that I was not authorised to examine his first- 
year pupils instead of his second. The former, he said, already 
knew and could do more than the latter, an assertion I found quite 
justified by their subsequent combined performance, and by their 
answers to a few questions I put to some of them individually. 

These “un wrepared ”’ students are an interesting subject of study 
for one who, Tike me, has occasion to test their powers in so many 
instances. They are to be recognised directly—I had almost said 
before—they begin to sing, by a variety of nervous and awkward 
tricks ; by the manner in which they receive and hold the books or 
musie given to them to sing from, by beating time with their heels, 
toes, knees, heads, or whole bodies—anything but their right hands 
—and especially by poking at, often actually hiding, with their 
fingers, the notes they are trying to sing. But I have already, 
—— said enough—if not enough to be effectual—on this subject. 

will only quote an observation made to me recently by an experienced 
musical instructor in a training college, d@propos to it: ‘* What 
our students beyin here they generally learn with difficulty, do 
badly, and forget soon.” , > 

_ Lam glad to have to report that the number of ‘failures "— 

instances in which the siaibioles have exhibited so little practical 

skill that I have had to forbid their taking the music paper at the 

Christmas examination—has been this year unprecedentedly small, 

amounting only to 16. Of these no fewer than 15 were in Scottish 





training colleges. It would be unfair to argue from this any in- | 
feriority, eer gee! or inclination for music, on the part of the | 


Scottish people. It is the simple result of a very obvious cause. 
Music is an imitative art, and in the remote and thinly populated 








parts of every country musical performance is rare. Many of the 
students in the Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen normal schools 
come from districts answering this description. ‘‘ Till I came here,” 
said a Glasgow student to me once, ‘‘I never even saw a piano.” 
This inaptitude, still absurdly called ‘‘natural,” will gradually dis- 
appear as competent teachers multiply; and this they are doing in 
Scotland. Not only is vocal music skilfully and zealously taught in 
the Scottish training schools, but instrumental also, and far more 
systematically and generally than in the English. In the Church of 
Scotland normal schools at Edinburgh, as I have more than once 
reported, the pianoforte is very efficiently taught, at the smallest 
conceivable expenditure of time and money, to the majority of the 
female students. This example has been imitated at Aberdeen 
(Church of Scotland), where 36 students, in classes of four each, 
receive instruction form a resident professor, Mr. Adrington. 

But during my recent tours my time has been so closely occupied 
in examination in vocal music, that I have been unable to ascertain 
with any precision what is being done, in the English schools, in 
instrumental. That in a somewhat unsystematic and unrecognised 
way a good deal of instrumental practice goes on, is certain. Ina 
much aa number of instances than before, students have been 
**accompanied ” this year by fellow-students in the prepared solos 
they have sung to me; some even have accompanied themselves, and 
efficiently. At Culham the band of wind instruments formed last 
year still exists ; its instruction, practice, and m ement being as 
before carried on, of course with the sanction of the principal, with- 
out any professional aid, i.e., among the students themselves. At 
Liverpool, Wandsworth, Lincoln, York, and possibly now in some 
other colleges, all the students receive instruction in instrumental 
music ; and in several others, instruction is made accessible to those 
who show a desire for it. But instruction, recognised and systematic, 
like Mr. Mackenzie’s at Edinburgh, is, I think, quite exceptional in 
England. That its general introduction wal be attended with 
some difficulty is certain ; that this difficulty is not insurmountable 
is shown in the fact of its being given, even in a single college. I 
believe that an instance of recent opposition to its introduction to a 
female training school which lately came to my knowledge is excep- 
tional, and indeed, it is to be hoped, unique. The present musical 
instructor—a professor of the highest rank, and full of zeal for the 
students whom, at considerable inconvenience and loss to himself, 
he is instructing—offered, without cost to the college, to enable a 
certain number of those who had learnt something of the pianoforte 
before their admission, to continue to resume their practice, The 
offer was declined at once, on the plea that such practice would not 
only interfere with their other work, but did not become persons of 
their station in life. 

We have learnt—from Mrs. Malaprop —that ‘‘ thought does not 
become a young woman”; it is new to hear— from an education 
committee, too—that to accompany a school song, possibly even to 
play a pretty tune to her scholars now and then, ‘‘does not become 
a school-mistress.” 

(To be continued, } 


NO 


ORGAN RECITAL AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


Mr R. Sharpe, on Tuesday, gave another of a series of recitals on 
the organ in All Saints’ Church, Southampton, a three manual 
instrumeut of thirty-six stops, erected by Bevington & Son some 
ten years or more ago. ‘The earlier recitals having been devoted to 
the works of Bach, Handel, and other composers. Yielding toa 
a generally expressed wish, a modern programme was made up for 
Tuesday, as follows, and was listened to by a very full audience, 
filling the spacious galleries, which included a number of organists 
belonging to the town :— 

March, Valour and Faith (Gritton); Andante in G (Batiste); Air, varied, 

composed for Holsworthy Church bells (Wesley); Offertoire in C, from 
Modern Organist (Wely); Andante con var. (Rea); Pastorale and Finale 
from Organ Sonata (Guilmant). 
The executive power of Mr Sharpe is generally known, and on 
Tuesday he maintained his well-earned reputation. His stoppin 
and happy combinations, particularly in the Andante by Batiste an: 
the Pastorale of Guilmant, were all that could be desired. We 
have to thank him, the rector, and churchwardens, for thr2e 
quarters of an hour’s most intellectual and perfect enjoyment.— 
(From a Correspondent. ) 





Bayrevtu.—The news from Wiesbaden that Richard Wagner 
bad finished his new oyera, Parceval, is unfounded, 
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(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”’) 


DEAR Str,—Permit me to say, in answer to an article in your 
columns of Aug. 4th, signed by that justly-celebrated and highly- 
esteemed composer, John Barnett, that I never, to my recollection, 
read the words of his song entitled ‘Your God is there,” until now, 
in connection with his remarks upon a fancied resemblance between 
that production and a little song of mine that appeared in The 
Musical World of July 28th. 

I beg the favour of your inserting them both, that those who 
are interested may judge of this resemblance. 


YOUR GOD IS THERE, 


Amidst its blazing fires doth dwell 


“ Before you stands a mountain, 
The God who never dies.” 


Whose summit is in air, 
Now mark it with devotion, 


For behold! your God is there.” | ~ Didst thou not say our Father's 


home 
Was on yon mountain dread ? 
Didst thou not say th’Almighty 
dwelt 
Upon the ocean bed ? 


‘ Oh, dwelleth there our Father ? 
Is that His home above ? 
I mark it with devotion, 
And I gaze on it with love !” 
‘ Behold the sparkling ocean, 
Rolling vast and wide: 
Beneath its briny waters 
rhe Almighty doth abide.” 


“And now amidst the fires that 
burst 
From yon volcano’s height, 
Thou sayst our Holy Father sits 


Upon His throne of light.” 
thy Father 


* Oh, dwells my heavenly Father 
Beneath the liquid wave? 
How blest must be the mariner 
Who finds in it a grave!” 
“ Now mark you yon voleano, 
From which dark vapours rise : 


the mount 
dwells 
Neath ocean’s depth profound, 
Amid the fierce voleano’s fires— 
There, there thy God is found, 


“Upon 


* Gaze where thou wilt, my gentle child, 
On earth, on sea, in air, 
In each His Spirit thou wilt find— 
Tuy Gop Is bVERYWHERE! ” 
Yours obediently, 
John Barnett. 


GOD IS EVERYWHERE. 


“ Dear Mother,” said a little child, 
“ Oh, tell me where is God! 
His mansion must be beautiful, 
This mansion of the Lord.” 

They stroll'd along the garden path, 
*Mid verdure fresh and bright ; 
The child look’d up with beaming 

eyes, 
All fill'd with wondrous light 
* God dwells within the flowers,” she | 
* The lovely, lovely flow’rs, [eried, | 
All warm’dand gladden'd by the sun, 
And freshen’d by the show’rs, | 


“ God may be in the shining brook, 
So joyous in its flow; 
Perhaps that babbling is His voice, 
That speaks to us so low, 
I hear a whisp'ring in the trees, 
A murmur soft and sweet ; 
Perhaps ‘tis there He makes His 
home, 
Where waving branches meet; 
But then the sky is beautiful, 
He surely must be there. 
Ah! now, at last, I know the truth, 
That God is everywhere.” 


M. J. BARNETT, 


__I see no marked similarity except in the subject—the general 
idea that God is everywhere ; an idea about as original with me as 
with Mr John Barnett, being centuries old, before either of us came 
into existence. This idea pervades the Holy Scripture. The 
inspired David, for example, gives utterance to words of like 
import in the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th verses of Psalm cxxxix. 
“Now it is possible that” Mr John Barnett and David ‘‘ were 
inspired with the self-same idea, but, like the author in the comedy 
of The Critic,” David ‘*happened to hit upon it first.” 

Although David, were he still among us, might not be able to 
suggest any infringement upon his rights, since, so far as I know, 
he never possessed a ‘‘copyright” of his works, yet, he might 
remark upon the similarity of his idea to that expressed some 
hundreds of years afterwards by the favourite composer John 
Barnett. Weare aware of the scores and scores of songs on the one 
subject of ‘Good Night,” for example ; yet, should a new ‘Good 
Night” song be issued to-morrow which did not in actual words 
resemble some previous one, who of us would suggest that the idea 
was borrowed from some other special writer ?— Yours respectfully, 

Florence, Italy, Aug. 11, 1877. M. J. Barnett. 


[We should be glad of a new ‘Good Night.” There are Shelley’s 
verses ready at hand. Where is the music to suit them ?—to sound 


as fresh and new, in short ?—D, }9.] 
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RHAPSODY.* 
(From our Amateur Bayreuth Madman.) 
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But mud-worms hate the sun, 
And fleas do hate the light ; 
| That’s why the blown-out Tartar flea 
Could not restrain his bite. 


I sing of Araminta, 
A theme to fire my soul— 
(But thinking of Tehonkourakoff, 
My blood I can’t control). 


rSoS 


But for that coward bite 
We'll try to make him suffer ; 
And after Jon Bull’s cuffs, 
His skin shall be much rougher. { 


( For genius and for beauty ; 
4) The man that don’t, or wont, 
Does shirk or fear his duty. 


Shoot out the Cathay cuckoos, Has chivalry quite vanished ? 
} That steal and foul our nests ; And patriotism, too? 

Thelong-eared, squint-eyed pigtails! | Or love we our insulters ? 

(Don’t keep them still our guests.).) | And wear not boot or shoe ? 

| Oh! shame upon those Britons, 
| Who fear for ’ouse and wittle, 
| And seem to find their ecstasy 
| In flairing Kurdish squittle ! 


Did Araminta ever 
Speak ill of any one ?— 
She only played her best. 
What evil has she done? 
To F. Burnand, A. Sullivan, and Sutherland Edwards, Esqs. 


* Copyright. 
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“GOD SAVE THE KING.” 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.”) 


Sir,—In your paper of the 4th August, ‘A. W. Thayer’ 
says very authoritatively that ‘‘God save the Queen” was 
composed by Carey, and that there is no ‘ perhaps” in the case ; 
will you allow me to state that there is one ‘‘ perhaps,” which is 
well worth consideration—a theory, well supported—viz., that the 
National Anthem was composed by Bull, a Mus. Doc. and composer 
of the latter part of the sixteenth century. Perhaps the fact that 
Dr Bull resided much, and died in Holland, gave rise to the idea 
that ‘‘God save the King” (or Queen) was a Dutch or German 
tune. ye \F. 
[Again many thanks. But surely Carey was neither Dutch nor 
German ?—D, jp. | 


’ 





Rome.—The operas announced for next season at the Teatro 
Apollo are Mejistofele, Boito ; Der Freischiitz, Weber ; Le Roi de 
Lahore, Massenet ; and Lohengrin, Wagner—probably also La Forza 
del Destino. The first ballet will be Loreley, by Sig. Monplaisir. 
Signore Mariani-Masi, Brambilla-Ponchielli, Mariani-de-Angelis, 
Stella Bonheur; Signori Barbacini, De Sanctis, Nachbaur, Rask- 
mann, Vasselli, Castelmary, and Bottarini, with Sig. L. Mancini as 
director, form the company—not a very strong one, 
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Adelina Patti. 


(From “‘ The Figaro,” Aug. 29.) 


As considerable interest has been excited by the latest 
legal step adopted by Mdme Adelina Patti, and as her & 
movements and intentions appear to be just now a matter of © 
considerable doubt, I have taken the pains to investigate the \ 
facts. ‘The information I have gained, and which may be > 
accepted as authentic, will startle amateurs and opera-goers. % 
The week before last Mdme Patti left Ilfracombe, where she 
was staying, and went for one night to Paris. She then 
announced her intention to her professional advisers, and to 
her most private and intimate friends, to retire immediately ¢ 
from the profession she has so long adorned, and to take the 
veil as anun. No arguments could shake her resolve, and 
the lady at once proceeded to carry her intentions into effect. 
Accompanied by a member of her household she departed for 
Brittany, where she entered the Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
There, [ have the best reason to state, she still remains, 
resolved, so far as she can resolve, for the present, that ‘‘these 
garish lights shall see her no more.” But, in order that she 
may take the veil, it is deemed advisable that her dispute 
with the Marquis de Caux shall not remain in the position it 
now is. Mdme Patti has, therefore, filed in the Paris 





x 
g 








courts an application to declare her marriage with the 
Marquis de Caux null and void, on the ground that the 
priest who performed the ceremony was not legally licensed 
to do so, aud (I quote from the official document) ‘ that the 
said marriage is tainted by divers other vices and nullities, 
which will be particularised hereafter.” This, then, I am 
credibly informed, is the true history of a step which has 
startled the operatic world. Indeed, the facts make the act 
intelligible. Whether Mdme Patti will be induced, after all, 
to return for a short span to the stage, of which she was so 
lately the reigning queen, no one will now pretend to say. 
We all hope so, but at ges the probabilities are all the 
other way. She is tired of the world, wearied of. the worry 








and turmoil of mundane strife, and wishes for the peace and 
tranquillity of complete withdrawal from public life. She 
has, therefore, retired to the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
with the avowed object of preparing herself to take the veil. 
We shall all hope for the best ; but if Mdme Patti remain in 
the same mind that she now is, opera-goers have seen /a diva 
for the last time. CHERUBINO, 





| 


(Extract from a Private Letter, Aug. 21.*) ¢ 

‘* Adelina Patti has made no engagements for the winter. 
She is residing temporarily in a village near . All 

idea of her going to America is abandoned. Paris is out of & 

the question ; nor do I think there is any truth in the report ¥ 
that she would sing in Italy and Germany between now and 


; her Vienna engagement.” 





x FOQDOOO ORO OO OOOO OOOO OKO KOO KKIK 


(From the Paris ‘* Ménestrel,” Aug. 26.) % 
Mdme Adelina Patti, autant par gratitude que par sympathie 

de famille, vient de signer un traité avec son beausfrére, M. 
; Maurice Strakosch, qui fut son professeur de chant et le patron 


g> de ses premiers grands succes. Ce traité concerne l’ Europe et 
> nullement l’Amerique. Paris sera-t-il appelé & en prafiter ? 


[How are we to reconcile these discordant statements ? 
Fancy Adelina taking the veil! And yet ‘Cherubino” 
is generally well informed (when not in the neighlourhood 
of Cockspur St.)—Cheophilus Queer. | 
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% | 
* This is subsequent to her return from Ilfracombe and her short : | 
visit to Paris, after which M. Strakosch went to Brussels, 
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Burxos Ayres.—Sig. Gomez's Fosea, with additions by the com- 
poser, has been produced at the Teatro Colon. ) 
Veronies (Canton de Beaumont, Hainault).—A monument will 





be inaugurated, on the 9th inst., to Frangois Joseph Goss¢, com- 
monly called ‘‘ Gossec,” who, born here on the 17th January, 1773, 
died in Paris, on the 16th February, 1829. Music will naturally | 
be a prominent attraction, and it is to be hoped there may be more | 
of Gossec than there was of Mozart at the recent Salzburg Festival, 


Arabella Goddard's Recitals. 


Miss Arabella Goddard is a most pleasant person to criticise. 
Her mechanism is so faultless, and her command over every style 
of pianoforte playing is so complete, and, moreover, her extra- 
ordinary talent is now so thoroughly known, and universally 
acknowledged, that there is scarcely anything to say about her 
series of pianoforte recitals, except recording the programme. 
Were we rhapsodists, we might devote a whole column to the 
extolment of our gifted young countrywoman, but, being of the 
matter-of-fact order of beings, we should be out of our element in 
attempting an elaborate consideration of her many good points. 
Her first soirée was given at St. James's Hall, on the 27th ult., and 
the following was the programme :— 


Quartet in E flat... oe aa Mozart. 
Sonata in F sharp major (Op. 78) aaa ... Beethoven 
Recueil des Airs Varies, Nos. 2 and 3, Book 2 

(Op. 71)... ¥ Bx aan eg «-» Dussek. 
Sonata in E major ... Mendelssohn 
Trio in E flat Schubert. 


The sonata of Mendelssohn, one of his earliest works, was an- 
nounced for one of Miss Goddard's soirées last year, but withdrawn. 
According to the programme put into our hands, Miss Goddard 
claims to be the first representative of the work in public. This 
is a bold assertion, for it isa moderately difficult and very beautiful 
sonata, and we should imagine must have been performed in 
Germany, though Miss Goddard is a traveller, and is, doubtless, 
well informed on the subject. Possibly it was intended to express 
that it was now given for the first time in England, but as that 
particular degree of novelty was claimed for Dussek’s airs in this 
programme, it would seem that- the distinction was intentional, 
and that Miss Goddard was well advised on the subject. A sonata 
that will always do credit to the player, and give pleasure to the 
audience, ought no longer to remain in comparative obscurity. 
The stringed executants who assisted Miss Goddard in the quartet, 
were M. Sainton, Mr Doyle, and Signor Piatti, and their playing 
was unexceptionable. The trio of Schubert contains many delight- 
ful and melodious subjects, of which there is occasionally some 


| interesting and piquant treatment ; but, altogether, it is prolix to 


a degree, and it is lucky that it was placed at the end of the 
evening, for many of the audience would have found it dreadfully 
tedious, in spite of the admirable execution bestowed upon the 
work. 
With compliments from 

Seen? heeeneed 


JENNY LIND, 


(From the New York “ Music Trade Review.”) 


We translate from a French Journal (Za Liberté) a curious and 
interesting letter from Jenny Lind, the “Swedish Nightingale ” 
written by her at Dresden, where she now lives, to a friend in 
Paris: 

‘“‘T want to speak to you of my baby. Well, I must tell you that 
God has given my dear husband and myself an adorable little girl, 
born on the 3lst of March last. She is the perfect image of health 
and happiness. She laughs and crows in a way to delight all sym- 
pathetic hearts. We have given her a little Katherine among her 
other names, but we call her Jenny, I need not say in honour of whom. 


Dr. Ghost, 


| Our boy Walter, will be four years old on the 9th of August next. 
| He is an intelligent child—very intelligent, very religious, and when 
| he has been naughty it is touching to see the way he prays to God to 


make him good again—poor little chicken. He adores me obeys me, 
and I understand the child completely, for he is exactly like myself 


| in nature, very impressionable, active, gay, high-tempered, affec- 


tionate, shy, good-natured, quick to learn, remembering all that he 
learns, preferring to the finest toys a horrible old doll, because it is 
one with which , * has longest played, caring nothing about dress, 
but preferring to be loved, rather than admired. Is he musical? 
Not the least in the world, This is my great despair. But he is 
religious, and I think he will be a Christian. As to the baby, I can- 
not say as much. The little creature eats, drinks, laughs, mumbles 
over her shoes, and I have nothing to say against her character. 
husband is now in England looking out for a residence, for we intend, 
on account of the children, to settle in that country, Yours affec- 
tionately, JENNY LIND,” 

As our Paris contemporary observes, this is certainly a very 
bright and maternal letter *  * * * oe 
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ortrarts, 
No. 10. 
Si non é dolce, allora niente. 


Carissimo Alfonso IX !* 
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WE are glad to be informed that Mr Gye is perfectly restored to 
health. He is taking his accustomed holiday in Scotland. 





* Fancy, nine such ruffians! Give us Baldassare the. Fulminator | 





Che Musical World. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1877. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Potkaw.—‘‘ Hexameters ” too late for this week. Though the 
are not scrupulously, in every instance, ‘‘ hexameters,” they will 
appear in our next impression. 

R THEOBALD QUIRE writes :—‘‘ The story of Wagner's ‘ causeries’ 
whilst directing at the Royal Albert Hall, contained in the last 
number of the Musical World, is apocryphal. True Wagner indulged 
occasionally in remarks upon his singers, especially those of the 
sterner sex, and what he said was-often the reverse of flattering.” 
Dr Quire had better teach his grandmother to suck eggs. 


. Rubinstein, 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 

Srr,—The letter of “An English Musician,” 
which appeared in your last number, has in- 
vited more and fiercer retorts than I antici- 
pated—though I certainly expected afew. The 
subject, however, being of the smallest con- 
ceivable interest, I shall crave your indulgence 
for two only out of the nine epistles (the other 
seven being mere drivel) you have forwarded to 
my address. The first appears to me like the 
ebullition of a maniac; and for that reason I 
give it precedence, as best suited to the matter 
under consideration. 

‘*(T'0 the Editor of the ‘ Musical World.’) 

“Sir,—I consider the letter signed ‘ An 
English Musician,’ printed in your last 
week’s number, a piece of gross imperti- 
nence. ut, to quote a Welsh saw :— 

‘ As the bell tinks 
So the fool thinks.’ 
The Evening with Rubinstein came off at 
the house of a renowned Belgian professor 
and his no less renowned Inglish wife— 
both, I should think (like all the company 
present), better musicians than your corre- 
spondent from the ‘Clarendon Hotel,’ if, indeed (which I doubt), 
he be a musician at all. Does he know the rondo from the Fifth 
Sonata, Op. 10, of John Cristian (not Sebastian) Bach? If not, 
let him hold his peace, and go to the house in St John’s Wood, 
next door to that where Rubinstein exhibited his supernatural 
genius. There dwells, or used to dwell, an English manist (save 
the phrase!). The idea of comparing an electric thunderer on 
the keys like the Bessarabian Colossus with any ‘ English 
pianist, from Potter, Holmes, and Bennett, down to Gibsone, 
Sloper, Taylor, and Goddard, is absurd, Compare the loftiest 
moon-mountain (out of Africa) to the ‘Ill of Primrose, upon 
which Mister ’Omes erected ‘a horgin vide and tall.’ Ask Brinley 
Richards, or Ap’ Farren, what ‘ nglish pianists’ signify; and 
they will tell you that they signify ‘ English pianists '—voud tout ! 
It is sickening to listen to this nonsense about “ native talent.” 
We have no native talent, in the way of music, whether for com- 
position, or for execution. What is our Sterndale Bennett, I 
should like to know, beyond the fact that he lies in Westminster 
Abbey? Why, if he merited that distinction, Rubinstein should 
be buried on the top of St Paul’s cupola. The smallest German 
musician is worth Purcell, Arne, Bishop, the Wesleys, Bennett, 
Macfarren, Barnett (old Barnett), Balfe, Wallace, Hatton, Sullivan, 
and the whole of our English and Irish potterers and patterers 
together. And yet Mr Charles Salaman (himself a composer, we 
are to presume) talks of one Kook, Rookh, Rooke, O’Rorke, or 
O'Rourke! He will be next telling us of Parry the Elder, or the 
Tully who in no way resembled Cicero.* 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ SmirHERs GOLDFINCH. 

















‘*Shambles, Worcester, Aug. 27.” 


~ * A good thing for poor James, who, in spite of his English music, died 4 
natural death, Jp, 
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The foregoing carries with it its own condemnation. Oh 
shameless Shambler! * * * [ We take the liberty of sub- 
stituting here a gap, the style of the peroration being personally 
offensive to Mr Goldfinch.— J), p.) 

Touching, by the way, the rondo of J.C. Bach’s Sonata 
No. 5 (Op. 10), it begins thus : 











I could write out the whole from memory, if I only had the 
time (which I have not), and you the space (which you have 
not).* 

Letter No. 2 is more wily and plausible. Mr Smithers 
Goldfinch, indulging in hard words and wholesale imprecations, 
like a tall bully lifts his head and lies (without, perhaps, 
being conscious he is lying); but “C. P.” adopts a milder 
tone, cautiously insinuating paradoxes where his hardier 
predecessor boisterously blabs bituminous bixwort. Listen 
to our Ephraim Smooth : 


‘*(T'o the Editor of the ‘ Musical World.’) 


“Sirn,—We all know the history of Herr Rubinstein’s first ap- 
pearance in England. Mdme Goddard ruled supreme as a pianist. 
The novus homo (novus, at least, to England) seemed likely to be a 
formidable rival; thereupon, sundry letters, &c., appeared in the 
papers, shamelessly puffing Mdme Goddard, and shamefully crying 
down Rubinstein. The English did as they were told, still smiled 
on (and paid) the lady, and turned their backs on the Russian. 
Naturally ay, at such treatment—at being condemned 
without a fair hearing—one of the best-natured artists in the 
world was sorely wroth at the attack on his art. He shook off 
the very dust of his feet against us, left our country, and almost 
vowed never to return. Since then there have been many changes. 
Mdme Goddard retired, and has only just now re-appeared on the 
scene, Rubinstein went to New York, where he was splendidly 
received. As an example of what was thought of him there, a 
gentleman, well known in New York as an organ-builder, organist, 
pianist, and critic, was asked what he thought of Rubinstein as a 
pianist. ‘Pianist!’ he answered. ‘He’s an orchestra!’+ But 
the great thing is the change in ourselves, [English musical taste 
has widely-developed itself ; the public refused to be led by the 
nose (or, rather, the ears) by the press. They will not be told 
whom to clap or whom to hiss—they will choose for themselves 
(as a sure proof of this may be cited the fairly successful run of 
Mr Irving’s Macbeth, although it had been so utterly damned by 
the press {). Rubinstein came to England again; he had a fair 
trial; he was heard, and had a reception worthy his ta.ents ; 
and the £12,000 is but a substantial proof of the English appro- 
bation. But that first insult rankled in his mind ; his words were 
said in a spirit of indignation, which is surely natural and pardon- 
able ; we can but hope that in time he will change his opinion. 

yy As tohis disregarding the works of Stern- 
(ee. dale Bennett, and other ‘ demigods,’ that is 
ae too common a fault in most musicians to be 
particularly noticed in one. It is not hard 
to see, or, rather, to HEAR, why he should be 
referred to Hallé, Mdme Goddard, or even 
dme Schumann ; I think the fact that he 
‘interprets’ his own music gives him the 
alm over Von Biilow, greatas is the latter. 

e tone adopted by that very ‘“ English 
Musician” in his letter of Saturday, the 
25th, is that of a disappointed pianist, whose talents the English 
public have failed to appreciate. Let us hope he will throw no 
more discredit on the name of English musicians by his want of 
fair judgment and of taste. I am, Sir, yours truly, ée. 2.” 


* Assuredly not.—D. Jp. 
+ Just what a pianist ought not to be, 
$ This statement is plethoric. 











I really thought that, after an absence of four years, all 
the miserable threadbare trumpery about Arabella Goddard 
had gone out of fashion. Everybody who knows anything 
about the subject is well aware that since she married the 
musical critic of a leading journal (not far from twenty years 
ago) scarcely any articles have been printed in that journal 
about her. Let “C. P.” point out such articles, if he can. 
If he cannot he is guilty of deliberate slander, and his use of 
the phrase “shamelessly puffing Mad. Goddard ” is a flagrant 
and unmanly insult to a lady. The “shamefully crying 
down Rubinstein” is equally wide of the mark. Herr 
Rubinstein is open to criticism, just like any other public 
artist ; and he has obtained due recognition. If I am advised 
that he is above criticism, I must reply that I am of a 
different opinion. The hint that Mad. Goddard was 
“paid” for her public performances is beneath contempt. 
Every artist, I presume, is “paid” for his services, if 
they are worth paying for. With respect to the pre— 
ference awarded to Rubinstein over “* Hallé, Mad. Goddard, 
or even Mad. Schumann,” I have only to say that, to the best 
of my knowledge, such preference is not entertained by musi- 
cians generally. That the fact of Herr Rubinstein’s “ inter- 
preting” (!) his own music “ gives him the palm over Dr 
Hans von Biilow,” I deny—thinking, as I do, the precise con- 
trary. Dr von Biilow is wiser in his generation. 


Wenn mancher mann wiisste was mancher mann war’ 
Gab’ mancher mann manchem mann manchmal mehr ehr’. 


I am, Sir, though not a “disappointed pianist,” your obedient 
servant, An Eyeuish Mustcran. 


Clarendon Hotel, Birmingham, Aug. 30. 


[As “ An English Musician” is attacked personally in both the 
letters to which he replies, we could not with justice refuse admis- 
sion to his answer. But henceforth, unless accompanied by his 
name, as well as his address, we must decline -inserting further 
communications from his pen. The same condition must apply to 
any contributions with which “C. P.” may feel disposed to 
honour this paper.—D. }p.] 


Rent of Drury Zane. 


Mr F. B. Chatterton writes to The Times from the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, August 27 :— 

‘‘My attention has been called to a statement made by Mr 
Mapleson in a letter published in The Times of August 4—viz., that 
he paid a weekly rental of £300 for the above theatre. This I 
emphatically deny. Mr Mapleson paid me during his last seasons 
the some of £3,000 for a term extending over sixteen weeks. Other 
misstatements have also been made to the effect that I was desirous 
of exacting from Mr Mapleson additional terms. This I also deny ; 
and it was not until the 16th of March last that he declined to take 
Drury Lane Theatre because I would not accept £500 reduced rental. 
In corroboration of these statements I beg to forward you copies of 
the following telegrams :— 

“ March 15, 1877.—F. B. Chatterton, Drury Lane Theatre, to J. H. 
Mapleson, Angel Hotel, Doncaster—Terms same as season before last 
from April 9, four months ; this will give time for altering the theatre.” 


Answer.— 

‘* March 16, 1877.—Mapleson, Wakefield, to F. B. Chatterton, 
Drury Lane Theatre, London—Take no heed of the advertisement 
which appears to-morrow morning.” 

The last telegram refers to the first announcement of the open- 
ing of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
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Die Sonne tont, nach alter Meise, 
Mn Brudersphiren Wettgesana. 





At the Lamp and Wolf, Ilminster. 
PurPLE Powis.—You must get out of that groove—that ancient 


groove. 

Bays Bori.—Out of the wisdom of the ancients? No! 

PuRPLE Powis.—Does the sun follow its old course ? 

Bay is Bort.—Yes—mit Donnergang ! 

PuRPLE Powis.—We have only seen one side of the moon, 

Bay.is Bor.—High mountains and extinct volcanoes. No 
water ; no atmosphere. Who is to show the other ? 

PuRPLE Powis.—Those whose imagination can travel. 
tion pays no turnpikes—— 

BaYLis Bort.—Pikes are going out—— 

Pure Pow1s.—It wants no steam on land or water—— 

Bay is Bort.—No propelling power ? 

PURPLE Powis —Well, no; it is because it is; it is its own cause 
and effect, 

Bay.is Bort.—E€rzeuger ? 

PurpPLe Powis.—No—Entelechy. 

Bay1is Bort.—At what are you driving? 

Pure Powis.—Well, Rubinstein ig because he ig-—— 

Bay.is Bort.—And Liszt ? 

PurpPLe Pow1s.—Lisat is multifarious and polyhedric. Not being 
singular—— 

— Boi (interrupting him).—Liszt seems to me very sin- 

ar— 

PurpPLe Powts.—Not being singular (emphatically) ——Liszt are 
because he are. 

Bayuts Bort.—And Wagner ? 

Purrte Powis.--Ah! There’s your Erzeuger! There’s your 
— that begets new and unknown things out of what is old and 

nown! There’s your iconoclast and re-procreator in one! But 
I prefer Liszt. 

Bayuis Bort.—I prefer neither. Genius is my affair. What 
scentus does is always rightly done, however unconsciously —— 

PuRPLE Pow1s,—But art should be nature ? 

Bay.is Bort.—No. If it were so, Liszt would certainly not repre- 
sent art. 

Purrie Powts.—But the metamorphosis of themes ? 

Bay.is Bort.—Blow the metamorphosis of themes. Give me the 
Metamorphoses of Ovidius Naso—who sat at one side of Augustus, 
while the blear-eyed Flaccus sat at the other. 

PuRPLE Powis.—Well ? 

Bayuis Bort.—Well, you don’t know the vocation of genius, 
Goethe insists upon the immutability of laws, and—— 


(Shade of Goethe appears.) 
Shade of Goethe (in a sepulchral tone) :—But 
what chiefly vindicates the practice of strict requisitions, 


Imagina- 








of decided laws, is that genius, that native talent, is 
precisely the readiest to seize them, and yield them willing 
obedience. It is only the HAL¥-GIFTED that would wish to 
put his own contracted singularity in the place of the 
unconditional whole, and justify his false attempts under 
cover of an unconstrainable originality and independence. 
To this we grant no currency; we guard our scholars 
From all such misconceptions, whereby a large portion of 
life, nay, often the whole of life, is apt to be perplexed and 
disjointed. With genius we love most to be concerned ; 
for this is animated just by that good spirit of quickly re- 
cognizing what is profitable for it. Genius understands 
that art is called art because it is not nature. Genius bends 
itself to respect even towards what may be named conven- 
tional : for what is this but agreeing, as the most distin- 
guished men have agreed, to regard the unalterable, the 
indispensable, as the best? And does not such submission 
always turn to good account ? 
(Shade of Goethe disappears.) 

PurrLte Powis.—Why, the twaddling old phantom is reciting a 
passage from one of his own books 4 

Bay.is Bor (solemnly).—Withelm Meister ! 

PureLe Powts.—Wilhelm Meister is a bore —— 

Bay.is Bort.—But Mignon ? 

PurPLE Powis.—A common-place, long-winded pedagogue !—he 
never understood Mignon. 

Bayuis Bor.—You are 
Thomas —— 

Purrite Powis.—And 

Barus Bor.—Christine Nilsson. 

[Exeunt, smiling—each content with his own acumen. 





right. He left that to Ambroise 





ewer ee woe 
OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


Mp.iE TiztsEns.—We regret to learn that Mdlle Tietjens is no 
better, and that another operation is to be made to-day. The 
distinguished vocalist is very weak and suffers greatly.— Times, 
Aug. 29. 





M. DanteEt BERNARD, musical editor of L’ Union, is publishing 
the Correspondence of Hector Berlioz. Those who possess 
autographic letters of the deceased musician are requested to 
forward them, or copies of them, to M. Bernard, 46, Kue Saint- 
André-des-Arts, Paris. [‘‘ Awast!”—said Cap’en Cuttle’s sea- 
faring hero—and “ went off to his ship.” | 





Ir is reported that Herr Max von Weber, the famous engineer, 
son of the composer of Ver Freischiitz, will be appointed chief of 
the German Railway Department. 





Ir is said that Miss Minnie Hauk will sing in Paris after 
fulfilling her engagement at Brussels. She will do in Paris what 
she has done at Vienna and Berlin—win every heart. 





Tue Fifth Annual Report of John Hullah, Inspector of Music 
at the students’ examination in the training schools of Great 
Britain, has recently been issued. In spite of a grumble or so, 
more especially on the subject of musical instruction in elementary 
schools (which ought to be the legitimate foundation of all), the 
accomplished professor takes a hopeful view of the object con- 
templated, to which he, perhaps more than any other man in 
this country, has given an impetus. 





Mr Cart Rosa, who has been paying London a brief visit, 
rejoins his company to-day, at Hull. We are glad to hear that 
Macfarren’s Robin Hood is likely to prove one of Mr Rosa’s most 
complete successes, both artistically and financially. This warrants 
a hope that Charles LI., Jessy Lee, The Soldier’s Legacy, She Stcops 
to Conquer, and best of all (though as yet not adequately repre- 
sented), Helvellyn, may once more come to light. In Mr Rosa we 
have assuredly the right man in the right place, 
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ALEXANDRA Paxace.—It is a pity that the classical Friday 
concerts, so well selected and so ably conducted by Mr. Weist 
Hill, cannot go on “ all the year round.” The performance of the 
first three movements of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and of 
Mendelssohn’s music to 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream (as Shak- 
sperean as Shakspere himself), under that gentleman’s superin- 
tendence, was alone worth a visit to Muswell Hill. We shall 
return to these concerts, which ought to be made a conspicuous 
and permanent feature by the managers of the North-eastern fairy 


palace. 


Tue Late Hecror Beritoz.—M. Daniel Bernard, of the 
Paris journal, Z’ Union, is preparing a book, entitled, Correspondence 
d’Hector Berlioz, to be published next winter, at Lévy’s. M. 
Bernard solicits all those who may have preserved letters of 
interest from the renowned French composer and feuilletuniste to 
send him forthwith either the originals, or copies. Any amateurs, 
or musicians, in England (and there are not a few) who possess 
such treasures, bearing in mind the style in which Mendelssohn’s 
correspondence has been “edited,” will be chary about parting 
with them. If a man of genius is to be known by his letters, 
those letters should be produced en gros, intact, and without 
prejudice ; otherwise the outside world is guided to a necessarily 
imperfect estimate, Berlioz was much more freely outspoken 
than Mendelssohn, and far less initiated in the ways of the 
world. His correspondence, therefore, if non-manipulated, would 
be doubly valuable. About disclosures of intimate family sym- 
pathies, relationships, and so forth, only the inquisitively prying 
can be curious; and there are a great deal too many such in the 
two volumes of Mendelssohn’s published letters; but the opinions 
of distinguished men on questions relating to an art the practice 
of which has brought them eminence are of the utmost interest 
and importance. An ungarbled correspondence from the pen of 
Berlioz would be a real acquisition; a garbled one little better 
than useless, Whoever, then, commits letters, signed “ Berlioz,” 
to the custody of M. Daniel Bernard should stipulate, as a sine 
gui non, that they be published without curtailment, verbatim 
et literatim, or returned to the owner. Otherwise they might 
possibly be modified, or somehow tampered with—“ best inten- 
tions ” taken for granted,—Graphic, 

Qe 


Archaic. 
(From a Czech Correspondent.) 

Srr,—A_ highly interesting theatre advertisement has been 
discovered, and we canot abstain from making it public to all 
admirers and adversaries of Meister Richard Wagner. We must 
add that Wagner was born on the 22nd May, 1813, at Leipzig, 
and became kapelmeister at Riga (Levonia), 1836 to 1839. Here 
we give the extraordinary playbill :— 

Playbill. 
Saturday, the 11th Dezember, 1837, will be performed as a benefice to 
the undersigned, for the First TIME, 
Morma. 
Grand Romantic Opera, in 2 Acts, by Bellini. 

The undersigned believes that he cannot show off better his regard 
for the theatre public of this town, than by the choice of this opera, 
which he choosen as a token of the development of art amongst the 
youthfull musical talents under my direction. Norma is, of all 
Bellini’s work, the one which, besides a wealth of melody, combines 
passion and dramatic depth, and even the most pronunced adversaries 
of new italian School must confess, that the music of that Opera 
speaks to the heart. As all has been done for the splendid perform- 
ance of that Opera, I may then hope, the opera loving public will 
honour me with their presence, as a testimonial of my earnest 
endeavours and pains of my duty I have had, since I occupied the 
post as kapelmeister, in what capacity I have always found kind 
and indulgent friends. Richard Magner. 

Riga, the 8th Dezember, 1837. 

I am responsibililous for the foregoing, having traducted it 
myself into English from the Didaskalia, of Frankfort, which, as 
every English traveller knows, is taken in by the famous Brothers 
Drexel, at the Hotel de Russie. I myself patronise the Hotel de 
Turquie, although I have fought fled) indiscriminately with 
Cossacks and Circassians (both “ i-Bazouks” to a nail). Sir, 
IT am, yours (if you pay), Free Lance, 








6 Ao. 398. 


The lasting impression produced by the Festival Performances at 
Bayreuth on beings of a mild disposition is strikingly exemplified in 
the case of the owner of the Patronage Voucher (Patronatschein) 
No. 388. (Nomina sunt odiosa.) ‘‘ Starting from the conviction,” 
he writes, ‘‘that the Patrons of the Bayreuth Festival Stage-Per- 
formances were impelled by ardent and inspired love of art to pro- 
mote these performances,” No. 388 thinks that ‘‘ he may re-awaken 
these feelings of sacred enthusiasm in his colleagues, with the object 
of bringing the work commenced by them to what seems to him a 
worthy conclusion. It is known that the undertaking terminated 
with a deficit, and that the concerts given in London to cover the 
latter failed to do so, &c. ; it is also known that the deficit was very 
considerably increased by subsequent claims, which the Master can- 
not well ignore, and which he does not wish to ignore. Shall we 
desert the man who, trusting in the genius of the German people, 
and actuated by a sacred belief in his art, called the work into life?” 
——No. 388 is ‘not acquainted with Richard Wagner personally, 
&e. ; he has no relations of any kind whatever with him, &c. ;” 
and proposes to the Patrons that, ‘‘for the purpose of covering the 
deficit, they should come forward with voluntary post-payments.” 
No. 388 tells us that ‘‘an additional sum of 150 marks would be 
required upon each Patron’s Voucher issued, or 50 marks upon each 
Patron’s Card. With this trifling sum, each one among us saves 
his faith in art, and every German among us the honour, which is, 
as it were, impawned, of the German name.” Bravo! The con- 
cluding sentence is good. Dr P. is said already to have expressed 
his readiness to examine No. 388 psychiatrically. But how pretty 
is the bashfulness manifested by No. 388! He conceals his name 
under an inanimate number, and regrets that ‘‘ he has no relations 
of any kind whatever” with Herr Wagner. Why, after all, should 
he entertain any scruples? The deficit, it appears, still amounts to 
one hundred thousand thalers.—Berlin Echo. 


—— 0 -——_ 





ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 


Tuvurspay Evenine, Aveust 30th :— 


Overture, Peter Schmoll “? whe wee . Weber. 
Romanza, G major, Op. 56 —... ne sd ... Alex, Fesca. 
Triumphal March, Siege of Corinth... wae ... Rossini. 
Prologue and Fugue, the Trumpet Fugue W. T. Best. 
Mendelssohn. 


Organ Sonata, No. 4, B flat major ate oe 
Chorus, “ The many rend the skies” ... CF ... Handel, 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 1st :— 


Grand Cheur, G major dh att a ... Th. Salomé. 
Largo from thé Sonata in E flat, Op. 7 ade ... Beethoven. 
Overture, La Chasse du Jeune Henri ... wee se Mehul. 
Prelude on the Chorale, “ Schmiicke dich, O liebe seele” Bach. 
Andantino in G major, Rosamunde_.... aa ... F. Schubert. 





Grand March, E flat major " _ “ ... H Smart. 











Municu.—The delegates of the General Association of German 
Musicians held a congress on the 22nd, 28rd, and 24th August. it 
was proposed by the president, Herr Thadewaldt, that the Imperial 
Parliament of Germany be petitioned to invalidate any one in future 
from teaching music without undergoing a preliminary examination. 
If that could only be done in England ! PAYS 

FRANZENSBAD (Bohemia).—The programme of the Sinfonie Con- 
cert on August 18th contained : Beethoven’s Symphony in B flat 
(No. 4); Loreley, legend for orchestra, with harp obligato, by Charles 
Oberthiir ; Spohr’s violin concerto in G minor ; and the introduction 
to Kretschmer’s opera, Die Folkunger. Again were our excellent 
solo players, Mdlle Anna Dubez and Herr Anton Hahn, received 
with well-deserved applause ; the former for her execution of the 
harp part in Loreley, the latter for his performance of Spohr’s con- 
certo. Capellmeister Th, Tomaschek conducted with his wonted 


precision, : 


> eS ee Se 


HS 
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Annette Essipott’s Farewell to Pankeeland. 





| THE STEINWAY HALL PROGRAMME. 

| MDME ANNETTE ESSIPOFF’S LAST RECITAL. | 
| AMERICAN COMPOSERS. | 
| Saturday Afternoon, May 5th, 1877. 
PROGRAMME. 
ac me Fr. Brandeis. 

Fr, Brandeis. 
Bach- Parsons. 
Henry Carter. 
Maylath. 

Wm, I. Sherivood, 
Wm. H. Sherwood, 


E. P. rabo. 


| Fantasie, Op. __ eee 

| Mélodie, Op. 32... oes * 

Gigue, de la suite en Ré pour orchestre 

Théme et Variations, for organ 

Romance, Op. 60 ... 

Novellette, Op. 6, No. 3 

Prélude, Op. 6, No. 1 ee ah soe Be 

Menuet, from Schubert's 1st String Quartet, Op. 29 

Sketches for the Piano, Op. 26—“ Wayside Flowers,” 

“ Under the Lindens,” “ Village Dance” =... John K. Payne. 

Etude Caprice, “ Fairy Fingers,” Op. 24 ... S. B. Mills. 

| Silver Spring, Op. 6 naa = ine Wm. Mason. 

| Caprice, ‘ Pastorella e Cavagli. re,” Op. 32 L. M. Gottschalk. 
Transcription, * Home, Sweet Home” L. M. Gottschalk. 
Fantasie Grotesque, “ The Banjo ” L. M. Gottschalk. 
Tarantelle, Op. 91... rot R. Hoffman. 


Steinway § Sons’ Pianos are used at these Recitals. 


Admission Ticket — One Dollar, 
| Reserved Seat... 50 Cents Extra. 





**Sweet Anne”—no, Annette—Page—no, Essipoff! Hast thou 
for ever withdrawn from us the light of thy ‘‘ beamy bending eyes” 
(Shelley)? J2¢e. Perish the thouglit! Come back again, and play 
at the ‘‘Pops.” Arthur Chappell will welcome thee with widespread 
arms!—D. Jp. 





0. 
MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From our Correspondent.) 

Toujours Paul et Virginie. For the sixth and seventh repre- 
sentations, Paul, in the person of M. Herbert, made his farewell 
bow, being replaced at the eighth by M. Gérard, who did not sus- 
tain the part of the young lover in look, gestures, or voice, as 
did his predecessor. M. Herbert’s voice, though not over strong, 
was always true, and he never sang falsetto; while his acting was 
— well, not that of M. Gérard. Our charming little Virginie, 
Mdlle. Nau, took leave of us last night—not as Virginie, but as 
Ines in L’Africaine. The house was crammed with amateurs, who 
came to bear tribute to the talents of Mdlle Nau, as well as to the 
music of Meyerbeer. M. Robert, an old favourite, who took the 
réle of Vasco di Gama, was hardly up to the mark. He has an 
agreeable voice, which he can use with ease, but in the upper 
register it is hard and metallic. M. Lourde, as Nelusco, was ex- 
cellent, and as much can be said of Mdlle de Gérardon’s Selika. 
It is strange that this clever artist brings to light so many dark- 
complexioned characters—to wit, Meala, the negress slave in Paul 
et Virginie; Azucena, in Le Trouvére; and Selika, in‘the Africaine. 
The success of the performance was generally commendable, as far 





as the band, chorus, and solo singers were concerned; but the | 


scenery was far from good. M. Froment is sometimes particular 
about scenic effects, as was shown by the tableau of the monastery in 
Paul e Virginie ; but in the third act of L’ Africaine, when asection 
of a ship is placed on the stage, the quarter-deck should not be so 
near the footlights as to compel the artists, when the curtain falls, 
to put their backs against the “companion ladder.” In the last 
scene, also, a tree in the centre, which should be the “ mancanilla,” 
reminded us of a venerable oak in Greenwich Park. With regard 
to other operas, I have only to tell of the success of Guillaume Tell, 
La Fille de Madame Angot, Les Dragons de Villars,and La Traviata, 

Another attack has been made on the Queenof I'rench Watering- 
places by a writer in another English paper ( Weekly Despatch) ; 
but I think all the nonsense about our town being the home of 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, &c., has been shut up by a letter in La 
France du Nord, from “Un ancien habitant de Boulogne-sur-Mer.” 
At all events, Boulogne is very full of visitors; there is no epi- 
demic, and very little disease. Perhaps people come here to avoid 
cholera, dysentery, fever, &c., which they stand more chance of 
getting at parts in direct communication with the East. 

August 22, 1877. 


X. T. R, 








AGRICULTURAL HALL CONCERTS. 


On Tuesday evening the immense building at Islington was opened 
for a series of promenade concerts under the management of the 
popular Madame Liebhart. Great pains have been taken to render 
the hall attractive. The flags of every nation float together, rin; 
and lines of gas jets give a brilliant illumination, and so splendid is 
the collection of flowers, in banks and parterres, that, as a flower 
show alone, the exhibition would be worth a visit. Samples of choice 
fruit are exhibited, and a prettier sight has seldom been witnessed 
in connection with a musical entertainment. Previous to the con- 
cert, prizes to the value of between £300 and £400 were distributed 
among the floral and horticultural exhibitors. The musical arrange- 
ments are on a liberal scale. Mr F, Kingsbury directs with his 
well known ability a large and well-selected orchestra, led by Mr T. 
Watson, and including in its ranks Messrs T. Harper, Walter Pettit, 
Reed, Pollitzer, White, Hutchins, Cheshire, &c., with the addition 
of the Royal Horse Guards and other military bands, which made the 
total number of instrumental layers between 200 and 300, when 
Jullien’s ‘‘ British Army Quadrille” was given. In the overture to 
Masaniello the band showed its quality, and the ‘‘ British Army 
Quadrille” afforded occasions for the exhibition of various solo- 
players of distinction. The auxiliary bands were dressed in 
costumes—British, French, Russian, and Turkish. A new valse, 
entitled ‘‘Mes Amours,” a clever pianoforte solo by Signor 
Tito Mattei, Glinka’s ‘‘Pas des Patineurs” (piccolo obbligato, 
Mr Young), and a_ selection from the Grande Duchesse, 
were the instrumental pieces; but, considering the size 
of the hall and the quality of the audience, it may be worth con- 
sideration whether orchestral music of a higher class might not be 
introduced. The vocal music was well selected. Madame Liebhart 
sang with her accustomed finish of style and beauty of voice Vincent 
Wallace’s “ Sweet spirit, hear my prayer,” and also a ballad entitled 
‘*Far from home.” She was enthusiastically welcomed. Madame 
Anna Bishop’s voice has lost much of its power ; but the excellence 
of her style was shown in ‘‘ Let the bright seraphim” (trumpet 
obbligato, Mr T. Harper), and in ‘‘Home, sweet home,” both of 
which were warmly applauded. Madame Antoinette Sterling made 
a great impression in Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘ Lost Chord,” and ‘‘ Caller 
Herrin’ ;” Miss F. Brooke was successful in ‘Tell me, my heart ;” 
Mr Vernon Rigby and Mr Maybrick sang familiar airs with their 
usual success, and the audience seemed disposed to encore every- 
thing. The ‘‘encore” system is becoming an intolerable nuisance, 
and should be resisted for the sake of the public comfort, disturbed 
by a comparatively small number accustomed to music-halls. To 
judge from the success of the first concert, Madame Liebhart is 
likely to be amply rewarded for her endeavours to make dwellers in 
North London musical. 


Se 





A CHILD’S SONG ABOUT RIVERS, CLOUDS, AND TREES. 
The deep clear stream is gliding on towards the sea, 
The birds are singing on the boughs of every tree, 
The souls that love us round us staying, loving, smiling, and forgiving; 
Heaven giving grace to weep, and killing self within, 
With strength from Him who rules above to battle with our sin. 


The moving shadows of the clouds on earth and sea, 

The stars so brightly beaming o’er the hills and lea, 

The twilight’s prayerfal healing power, Sunrise’s life-soul gladd’ning 
hour— 

God can give us strength to kill all sinful thoughts within ; 

| And turn our hearts to thrones for Him; and blot out all our sin. 





ELBERFELD.—Herr Hermann Schornstein intends 
formance of the oratorio, Luther in Worms, by 
Meinardus, whose Kénig Salomo was produced in 1865. 

Brunswick.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of Franz Abt as 
Court Capellmeister will be celebrated by two State Concerts, on 
the 29th and 30th September. 

MayENcE.—Herr Woolf, representative of the house of Schott & 
Co. in London, has been staying here, to conclude several important 
transactions. Herr Joseph Rummell, the composer, and Herr 
Lehmeyer, the well-known pianist, are also here. 

ViennA.—Herr Briill’s new opera, Der Land/riede, is to be pro- 
duced at the Imperial Operahouse on the 4th October, the Emperor’s 
saint’s-day, with Mad. Ehnn, Herren Miiller and Scaria, in the 
principal characters. It has been accepted, also, at Berlin, Dresden, 
and other leading cities. 


iving a per- 
err Ludwig 
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WAIFS. 


Mad. Marie Roze will shortly visit America.* 

Sig. Paliotti is restoring the drop-scene of the San Carlo, Naples. 

The Théatre de la Renaissance, re-painted and re-decorated, 
opened with Kosiki, 

Early on Thursday morning Wilton’s Music Hall, East Smithfield, 
was totally destroyed by fire. 

M. Caisso, tenor of the Paris Thédtre-Lyrique, has married Midlle 
Sablairolles of the same Theatre. 

Darasz Miszka’s orchestra of ‘‘ Zigeuner,” or ‘‘ Zingari,” (Anglicé : 
Gipsies), is performing at Brussels. 

he music hall in construction at the Trocadéro for the Paris 
Exposition will contain 7000 persons. 

M. Ambroise Thomas is at Saint-Gildas, Brittany, working on his 
new opera, Francoise de Rimini. 

A new opera, Le Mystére, words by M. Cadel, music by M. Verken, 
has been accepted at the ThéAtre de la Monnaie. 

Gilmore’s Orchestra, about to make a two years’ tour in Europe, 
will visit Paris during the Grand Exposition. 

Herr Unger, the Bayreuth Siegfried, will play Faust and Tann- 
hauser at the Theatre Royal, Dresden. 

Herr G, Vierling’s quasi-oratorio, Der Raub der Sabinnerinnen, 
is to be performed at Aix-la-Chapelle and Hamburgh. 

A benefit is being got up in Paris for Madlle Laferriére, pupil of 
the Conservatory, and daughter of the late eminent actor. 

Mr Carl Rosa’s last week in Dublin was his most successful. 
company, now at Hull, began successfully with the 7’rovatore. 

A bujfo opera, Mademoiselle Favart, by MM. Chivot, Duru, and 
Offenbach, is to be produced at the Folies-Dramatiques, in October. 

The Saturday performances are resumed this evening at the Grand 
Opera, Paris, (with Robert le Diable), and will be continued weekly. 

Sig. Gomez is composing an opera, La Maschera, the libretto of 
which, by Sig. Ghislanzoni, is pets ae onan English novel ( Whitehall). 

Dr Edouard Hanslick, the eminent Viennese Critic, has published 
a very interesting analysis of the genius and artistic acquirements of 
Adelina Patti. 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg intends devoting the money she makes 
in California to the establishment of a Musical Conservatory, over 
which she will preside. 

M. Letellier, former manager of the ThéAtre de la Monnaie, Brus- 
sels, and, at various times, of the theatres at Montpelier, Bordeaux, 
and Marseilles, died a short time since. 

The town of Arles has invited to a grand féte given expressly in 
their honour the members of La Cigale, a Paris Club of literary men 
and artists, natives of the South of France. 

The great violinist, Wieniawski, it is said, is about to relinquish 
his post in Brussels, as first professor of the violin at the Royal Con- 
servatoire of Music. His loss will be much regretted. 

A new one-stringed instrument, the Dactylomonocordo, invented 
by Sig. Guida, of Naples, is played with one finger. Sig. Guida has 
introduced his invention to the public at several concerts. 

In consequence of the extra expenses attending the war, the tax 
on pianos, in Russia, has been raised to a hundred roubles a year. 
The German manufacturers are in despair. Serves them right. 

The Paris Ménestrel informs its readers that Mad. Adelina Patti 
has signed a treaty with her brother-in-law, M. Maurice Strakosch, 
as entrepreneur for all her future European engagements, America 
being left out of the question. 

The oldest old maid in the world, says the Boston Courier, is 
Rebecca Anderson, aged one hundred and twelve, of Seneca Falls. 
She is so old that it is upwards of twenty-five years since a census- 
taker had the pluck to ask her how old she was. : 

Mdme Patti absolutely declines to go to America. Her suit with 
her husband will be argued before the First Chamber of the Civil 
Tribunal at one of the earliest sittings after the vacation, but it 
cannot be expected to be settled before November at best.—Figaro. 

Pennsylvania has a man who for eighteen years has not slept. 
He was probably nominated for office about that long ago, and will 
try to get a little rest as soon as he has finished making a tabular 
statement of the crimes of which he was accused by the friends of 
the other man. 

An inquest on the body of a lad named Chaywood, chorister,lof 
Trinity Church, Chelsea, was held on Tuesday, at Windsor. The 
deceased had been on a visit to Mr John Joel, of Chalvey. Getting 
on the line of the Great Western Railway, in pursuit of a dog, he 
was knocked down and killed by a train. 

‘‘When” enquires an American paper, ‘‘does a boy begin to 
prove the stern realities of life?” ‘‘ Why, when”—replies the 
Boston (U. 8.) Courier—‘‘he finds himself up a tree in a melon- 
pores with the farmer's bull-dog mounting guard, and the farmer 

eaving in sight with a shot-gun.” 


* Query ? Ask “ Cherubino,” 


The 











Te1GNMoutTH.—At a concert given in aid of the Infirmary in this 
Town, Mr John Francis Barnett played with great brilliancy 
several of his compositions, including the grand fantasia on the 
‘* Ancient Mariner,” which was cael with unanimous applause by 
an appreciative audience, and his ‘‘ New Gavotte in G minor” was 
honoured by an enthusiastic encore.—Teignmouth Gazette. 

Our Copenhagen correspondent, writing on the 20th, says :— 
‘The chief event of the week has been the concerts which Mdme 
Trebelli Bettini has been giving here. The ten or twelve concerts 
have been crowded, and the visit has been a complete success. 
Mdme Trebelli starts in a few days for Gothenburg, and goes thence 
to Christiana and Stockholm, returning by way of Finland and 
Germany to Vienna. She has arranged to appear ten times next 
February at the Royal Theatre.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

The prevalence of colour-blindness is at last becoming suet’ 
officially. How it is that so little has been known about it hitherto, 
is a distinct puzzle to me. Within my own personal acquaintance 
there are five persons who cannot distinguish between brown and 
green, and in two instances all sense of colour is lost. This malady 
certainly deserves attention, and I am glad, therefore, to see that 
the Board of Trade require all masters and mates applying for cer- 
tificates to pass a test examination as to their power of recognisi 
colour. The next thing ought to be to subject engine drivers an 
stokers to a similar examination. —T7'atler. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Thames at Old Windsor was the scene 
of an accident, which may involve the death of one of the sufferers. 
A fishing party including Mr and Mrs Joseph Thumwood, of Windsor, 
Miss Alice Thumwood, Mrs Christian (wife of Mr Christian, of the 
Eton College Choir), Master Frank Christian, and Mr C. Dobiner, 
were in a punt managed by Hayles, a Thames fisherman. The craft 
was moored out of the usual course of navigation, and the anglers 
engaged in their occupation, when a steam launch, coming down 
from the direction of Windsor, ran into the punt, capsizing it, and 
throwing Miss Alice Thumwood, Mr Dobiner, and Frank Christian 
into the water. They were rescued from drowning; but Frank 
Christian, it is feared, is seriously injured, Dr Ellison, one of Her 
Majesty’s surgeons, giving but faint hopes of his recovery. 

With reference to the cross suit commenced in Paris by Mdme 
Patti for the nullification of her marriage with M. le Marquis de 
Caux, at the Roman Catholic Chapel, Clapham Park Road, on the 
ground that the ceremonial performed by the Very Rev. F. Plunkett 
was illegal, he not being a duly licensed priest, it must be remarked 
that this informality, if it existed, would be of no avail in the 
French courts, marriage being essentially a civil contract. The 
Marquis and Marquise de Caux were united at the French Embassy 
on the 27th of July, 1868, the witnesses on behalf of the lady being 
the Duke of Manciiester and Sir Michael Costa. There are, how- 
ever, counts in the inlictment of the wife against the husband to 
cancel the union in London, Mdme Patti affirms she was unable to 
state fully when the separation was pronounced at the demand of 
her husband. 

Tue TeLEPHONE.—Mr A. Eubule-Evans writes from the Verulam 
Club, St James’s Street :—‘‘Just now the papers are full of refer- 
ences to the telephone ; but, as I have nowhere seen it intelligibly 
described, perhaps the following simple description may be of 
interest. The telephone consists of a strong ordinary magnet, to 
the two extremities, or poles, of which are attached. pany 
insulated telegraph wires. Just in front of the extremities of the 
magnet there is a thin plate of iron, and in front of this again there 
is the mouth-piece of a speaking-tube. By this last the sounds 
which it is desired to transmit are collected and concentrated, and, 
falling on the metal plate, cause it to vibrate. These vibrations, in 
their turn, excite in the two wires electric currents, which corre- 
spond exactly with the vibrations—that is, with the original sounds. 
If, now, the wires are connected with an ordinary line of telegraph, 
specially insulated for the purpose, the sounds can be transmitted to 
any distance, and, on arriving at their destination, are reproduced in 
a precisely similar apparatus. Already there are varieties of the 
‘ibhies but this is its essential nature. I have endeavoured to 
be brief, without, I hope, becoming obscure.” 

The new Glasgow City Halls will, as I have already announced, 
be inaugurated on the 13th of November, by a performance of the 
Messiah, but on the 15th there will be given the first performance of 
a new cantata, specially written for the inauguration of the City 
Halls by Dr G. A. Macfarren. There is something specially 
appropriate in the choice of both the composer and the work, for 
Dr Maefarren, albeit the greatest of living British musicians, is 
himself a Scotchman, while the work is a version, in the form of a 
cantata, of Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake. The Lady of the 
Lake is, perhaps, the most popular poetic work of Scotland’s heroic 
poet, and its scene is, I need hardly remark, chiefly laid in the 
vicinity of Glasgow, in the heart of that Rob Roy country 
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which Scott loved so dearly. Nothing could therefore well 
be more thoroughly in keeping with the exigencies of the occasion 
than the cantata which Dr Macfarren has written for it. The 
subject, too, is peculiarly adapted to his talents, and its highly 
dramatic story has afforded him an opportunity of giving to the 
world a work which, so far as an opinion can be formed from a 
perusal of the score, bids fair to become one of the most generally 
popular of his many productions. The chorus parts have been for 
some time in Glasgow, where they are being carefully rehearsed 
under the direction of Mr Lambeth, and the leading vocalists have 
also received their music. —Figaro. 

LrEeps MusicaL FestrivaL.—Great interest is shown in this event, 
shortly to take place. From music-lovers all over the country 
applications for tickets have been received, and the seats for every 
performance are being rapidly taken up. The second seats, which 
are for the first time numbered and reserved, appear to be well 
appreciated. These seats will be much better situated than in 1874. 
On that occasion (as the Corporate Property Committee would not 
allow any part of the hall to be pierced) the gallery supports 
consisted of cross beams of thick timber. For the present gallery 
only eight light iron pillars are used, so that the view from the back 
part of the hall will be obstructed but little. The gallery itself will 
also be improved in its slope. In 1874 the rise was 4? in. for each of 
the sixteen stages. For this Festival the rise has been made eight 
inches. The choral part of the Festival promises to be the finest yet 
heard in this country. Already no fewer than twenty-two rehearsals 
have been held—fifteen at Leeds (of which five were general), and 
seven at Bradford. Mr Walter Macfarren, who will conduct his 
brother’s new oratorio, Joseph, at the Festival, has twice attended 
rehearsals of the work ; and Mr Thomas Wingham of London (who is 
to conduct Mr Austin’snew cantata, 7'he Fire King), has also personally 
directed rehearsals of that composition. These two new works are 
spoken highly of by the chorus singers, and by all who have heard 
the rehearsals. Mdlle Albani, who was engaged by the committee in 
view of Mdlle Tietjens’ inability to attend, will sing the soprano 
solos of Joseph, and also take part in several other performances 
during the Festival. 





A Mostery. 

A Vissue de la visite faite au Palais du Trocadéro par la Com- 
mission musicale de l’Exposition, M. Ambroise Thomas, ne 
trouvant pas a Argenteuil le calme voulu, s'est dirigé sur la 

| Bretagne, pour se renfermer de nouveau dans ses rochers de Saint- 
| Gildas, ot Varchirecte Clerget lui a construit un nid a Vabri des 
| Parisiens. Seul, M. Jules Barbier, a osé franchir ces inex- 
| pugnables rochers, et encore était-ce pour causer de la partition de 
“ Francoise de Rimini” dont plus d'une belle page sera datée du 
Saint- Gildas. Hengel. 
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London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


BE TRUE AS I AM TRUE. (“THE FORGET-ME- 
NOT.”) Sung by Mdme Liebhart and Mdme Louise Gage. The Music by 


LILuiz ALBRECHT. Price 4s, London: DuNcAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent 


Street, W. 





Just Published. 


A® GEL’S FOOD. Song. (Composed for and sung by Signor 
Talbo), The Words by Rrra. The Music by F, Scuira. Price 4s, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, : 
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SYDNEY SMITH'S 


FOUR NEW PIECES. 





FIGARO (Fantasia on Mozart’s . a 

Opera) 
CYNTHIA (Serenade) 
SOUVENIR DE BAL 
AIR DANOIS 


PP PL 
oO 0 Oo 





LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


“ CLE ARANCE SALE.” 


Nos. 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. 





above premises ; 
hand Pianofortes, Organs, Harmoniums, Alexandre Organs, 


or Cash. 





Guineas. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 12 to 125 Guineas. 
ALEXANDRE ORGANS, from 15 to 200 Guineas. 
PIANINOS, from 20 Guineas. 
COTTAGE PIANOS, from 27 Guineas. 
OBLIQUES, from 
GRANDS, from 75 Guineas. 


£0 Guineas. 


from 50 Guineas. 


A Liberal Discount for Cash. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND 
PURCHASE. 


HARMONIUMS From £1 5s. per Quarter. 
PIANINOS » SEE oe 
COTTAGE PIANOS .. » oh + 
OBLIQUES » £5 0s. + 
GRANDS » £7 10s. - 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE BY POST. 
CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST. 








Ae-building of Shotv Rooms, 


| ens CHAPPELL & CO. beg to announce that they 

will shortly commence Re-building the whole of the 
and, owing to temporary diminution of | 
space, now offer their immense Stock of New and Second- 


American Organs, and Pipe Organs, at greatly reduced prices 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


BEG TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF 


‘Conductors of Choral Societies 


TO THE FOLLOWING LIST OF 


CHORAL WORKS FOR CLASSES, 





FOR MIXED VOICES. 





CANTATAS. 


Yule-Tyde. J. Morgan Bentiey. 
In Paper Covers, 4s.; In Cloth, 5s. 


“Maid of Gascony. J. Harr Gorpon. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. Net. 
*Paradise and the Peri. Jonn FRancis 


BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. ; 





In Cloth, 8s. 


“The Lord of Burleigh. F. Scumra. 


ALEXANDRE ORGAN HARMONIUM, from 3 to 120 | 


In Paper Covers, 6s. ; In Cloth, 8s. 


‘Fair Rosamond. Joseru L. Rorecket. 


| 
| In Paper Covers, 5s, ; 


PIPE ORGANS, for Chancel, Church, or Drawing-room, | ‘The Ancient Mariner. 








In Paper Covers, 5s. ; In Cloth, 7s. 


The Good Shepherd. Sacrep Cantata, 
By Joun Francis BARNETT. 
In Cloth, 7s.; Chorus Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


John Gilpin. Tuomas ANDERTON. 


In Paper Covers, 5s Net. Chorus Parts, 2s. each. 


JoHN FRANCIS 


BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 
*A Pastoral. Tue Hon. Seymour J. G. 
EGERTON. 


Complete, 21s. 
*The Legend of St. Cecilia. Sir Junius 


BENEDICT. 


In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 


* Chorus Parts can be had of the entire Work, each 3s. 


Orchestral Parts to these Cantatas may be hired. 


ANTHEMS. 
IN THAT DAY. New Edition. 


I BEHELD, AND LO. Price ls. net. 
Str GrorGe Etvey, 





Price ls. net. 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 9, CONDUIT STREET, 


REGENT STREET. 


Wholesale Warehouse—10 & 11, LirrLe MARLBOROUGH 
: Srreet, Recent Street, W. 
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